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ticularly by his followers in the Reformed religion. It was
natural that what was comparatively new and striking in his
attitude to usury should make a far greater impression than
what was traditional and conservative. And, when his views
were sought by his followers in commercial and industrial
circles as justification for their activities, it was inevitable that
only the relevant parts should be stressed.

Yet, even putting aside the evidence of stringent control of
money-dealings at Geneva, it is clear from Calvin's writings that
he was very far from intending to justify usury at all times and
places. Jc ne voudrais point, en la justifiant, favoriser I'usure,3
he writes, cet je souhaiterais que le nom meme en disparut de
la terre, mais je ne puis, sur une matiere de telle importance,
en dire plus que n'exprime la parole divine.' Calvin foresaw
that in finally removing the central barrier to usury he was
opening flood-gates which might unloose a torrent hard to
control. Men would take advantage of his refusal to condemn
usury, as such, in order to indulge in une licence effrmee. How
then could such unrestrained activities be bridled? For Calvin
never for one moment considered the possibility of leaving
economic appetites unchecked. In the first place, no interest
must exceed a legal maximum fixed by the State. Then, loans
should always be made to the poor, who need them badly
though they probably cannot repay them, sooner than to the
rich who can easily pay for the luxury. Calvin admits that it
is more common for men to lend where there is hope of prompt
repayment, but he does not approve of the practice. Tlus tost3,
he says, *il falloit ayder les pauvres vers lesquels Pargent est en
dangier.* While money-lending can be a necessary and useful
occupation, it is not among the highest callings and should not
be adopted as a regular profession, eje n'appreuve pas si
quelqu'un propose faire mestier de faire gain d'usure.' Further,
it is not sufficient to consider the transaction, however al-
truistically, from a purely private point of view. The public
good must also be taken into consideration. In the light of
these statements it is easy to understand how Fenton could
write in 1612 that Calvin dealt with usury as an apothecary